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A NEW CONCEPTION OF TOTEMISM 1 
By ROBERT H. LOWIE 

THE significance of Dr Goldenweiser's recent paper on totemism 
lies in the fact that it presents for the first time what may 
be legitimately called "an American view of totemism," — 
"American" not only because it takes into account the data of 
American ethnography, but in the far more important sense that 
it is a view based on methodological principles which are becoming 
the common property of all the active younger American students 
of ethnology. 

According to the traditional view, totemism is an integral 
phenomenon which is everywhere essentially alike. Thus, in 
Frazer's latest work on the subject, Totemism and Exogamy, the 
burden of proof is explicitly thrust on the shoulders of those who 
question the identity of totemic phenomena in different quarters 
of the globe and who uphold the theory of convergent evolution. 
In Part I of his paper, "Australia and British Columbia," Dr 
Goldenweiser has anticipated this challenge. He selects the series 
of features that are commonly regarded as distinctive of totemism, 
and compares the forms they assume in the two areas considered. 
The result is sufficiently striking. On superficial consideration, 
it appears that the Australian totem group resembles the clan of 
British Columbia in the exogamic regulation of marriage. But 
this resemblance is not significant; in both cases the exogamous 

1 Totemism, An Analytical Study. By A. A. Goldenweiser. Reprinted from the 
Journal of American Folk-Lore, vol. xxm, April-June, 1910, No. lxxxviii, pp. 115. 
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character of the clan is not a primary, but a derivative trait. Be- 
cause the clans are, in both areas, parts of the larger phratric units, 
and because these phratries are exogamous, the totem clans must 
be exogamous, even though the clan, as a clan, may have nothing 
to do with exogamy. In other features, the totem clans of Australia 
and British Columbia clearly diverge. In Australia the social 
importance of the clan dwindles into insignificance as compared 
with that of the phratry; in British Columbia the clan is the social 
unit, par excellence. On the Northwest coast there is evidence for 
the development of the clans from village communities, such as 
nowhere exist in Australia. Finally, the American clans are graded 
as to rank — a condition likewise lacking in Australian totemism. 
In the matter of clan names, what similarity exists is again of a 
superficial kind. In Australia all clans are named from their 
totems; in British Columbia clans frequently derive their names 
from localities. But precisely where the American social divisions 
(phratries) are named after animals, we occasionally find that the 
eponymous animal is not identical with the crest animal, which is 
the one that corresponds, in religious function, to the Australian 
totem. If phratries are compared it is found that those of the 
Tlingit and Haida bear animal names, but that only a few of the 
Australian phratry names are definitely known to refer to animals. 
The view that the totemite is a lineal descendant of his totem is 
clearly developed in Australia; on the Northwest Coast, on the other 
hand, there is a fundamental belief in human descent: the crest 
animal is one which has in some way been associated with the human 
ancestor of the group. Nevertheless, the author points out, there 
are myths in which the association is very close, and, in one group 
of traditions, the ancestor is the crest animal transformed. These 
instances, instead of militating against the author's point of view, 
constitute in reality strong evidence in support of it. For the 
myths in question result from the reaction of the guardian-spirit 
concept upon the basic belief that human beings have human an- 
cestors. Now, the guardian spirit concept is practically foreign 
to Australia. What similarity there exists between the Australian 
and the American myths is accordingly an ideal instance of con- 
vergent evolution. There remains the criterion of the taboo 
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against eating or killing totems. Of this phase of totemic life 
Australia remains the classical example; in British Columbia, on 
the other hand, not a single instance of totemic taboos has hitherto 
been discovered, though there is an abundance of taboos of non- 
totemic character. 

A survey of the currently assumed symptoms of totemism in 
the two areas discussed thus reveals far-reaching differences. 
It would be artificial, however, to confine the comparison within 
the limits set by conventional definitions of totemism. If we wish 
to disabuse ourselves of the preconceptions expressed in these 
definitions, Dr Goldenweiser insists, we must not neglect to consider 
those cultural features which are empirically found in intimate 
association with the criteria generally recognized as totemic. In 
Australia, two elements have risen to so commanding a position 
within the totemic complex that each has been assumed as the 
essence and starting-point of totemism generically. These elements 
are the intichiuma ceremonies conducted for the multiplication of 
the totem animals, and the belief in the reincarnation of ancestral 
spirits. On the- Northwest Coast of America, analogous features 
are indeed found, but they are wholly dissociated from totemic 
institutions. A parallel condition of affairs is revealed in viewing 
the dominant traits of social life in northwestern America. The 
social life of the Kwakiutl is unintelligible without taking into 
account the groups of individuals sharing the same guardian spirit; 
among the tribes farther north the clan tradition is essentially 
an account of the ancestor's acquisition of his guardian spirit, 
while the circumstances incident thereto are dramatized in the 
dances of the secret societies. In Australia guardian spirits are 
rare, and, where found, are generally quite distinct from the totems; 
even when the two concepts do coincide, the guardian-spirit factor 
is of relatively slight moment. A second trait of special significance 
in the American area is the relationship of totemism to art, — the 
saturation of practically all decorative attempts with totemic 
motives, and the retroactive tendency to give, secondarily, a totemic 
interpretation to designs purely decorative in origin. This intimate 
connection is largely dependent on the quasi-realistic style char- 
acteristic of Northwest American art. In Australia, where geo- 
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metrical motives predominate, art has exerted but little influence 
on totemic life. 

The empirical consideration of the totemic complex in the two 
typical regions dealt with thus establishes the essential diversity 
of the phenomena compared. The dominant motives of Australian 
totemism are not the dominant motives of Northwest American 
totemism, and vice versa. What resemblances exist are either 
superficial, or are functions of traits not directly associated with 
totemism. Here, however, the criticism might be made that to- 
temism in the areas selected is not comparable because the American 
institution represents a far later stage of development. "The 
totem," as the author puts it in anticipation of this stricture, "has 
become attenuated to a crest, to a symbol ; the living, flesh and blood 
relationship with the totem animal has been transferred into the 
realm of mythology; and, naturally enough, the taboo on the 
totem animal has dwindled away and finally disappeared." Dr 
Goldenweiser's answer is unmistakably clear. "To a retort of that 
character, I would answer that we may safely assert that there is 
not one phase of human culture, so far represented in an evolution- 
ary series of successive stages of development, where the succession 
given has been so amply justified by observation of historic fact 
as to be safely adopted as a principle of interpretation" (p. 22). 
The evidence from Northwest America must thus be admitted as 
coordinate with that from Australia. 

Having demonstrated the validity of the theory of convergent 
evolution for the totemic phenomena of Australia and the North 
Pacific Coast of America, the author proceeds in the second part 
of his paper, "The Totemic Complex," to consider, one by one, the 
traditional elements of totemism, and to determine their mutual 
relations on the basis of the widest possible ethnographic basis. 
In the first section of Part II, Dr Goldenweiser takes the im- 
portant step of divorcing exogamy from the concept of totemism. 
A discussion of the data on the natives of Assam, the Nandi of 
East Africa, several Plains Indian tribes, and the Samoan-Fijian 
culture province, leads to the conclusion that "clan exogamy, 
although a usual concomitant of the other totemic features, is not 
a constant, hence not a necessary, concomitant of the latter; and 
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again, where the other features are absent, exogamy may neverthe- 
less occur" (p. 55). 

The pages immediately following embody what is probably 
the author's most important and original contribution to the sub- 
ject, — a critique of the concept of exogamy itself. Not only may 
clans exist independently of exogamic rules, and exogamic rules 
independently of clans, but even where clan exogamy does exist 
the union of exogamy with the clan unit may be a secondary feature. 
In the case of the Kurnai, to be sure, special conditions seem to 
warrant Howitt's conclusions that marriage was originally regu- 
lated by non-localized totem clans, that paternal descent effected 
a localization of the totems, and that consequently, in recent 
times, locality has appeared as the regulating factor. But we 
should not by any means be justified in transferring this mode of 
reasoning to other areas where different conditions prevail. In 
British Columbia, for example, it seems probable that the 
clans at one time occupied separate villages. Now, whether 
the clans were exogamous as clans, or because they happened to 
coincide with local exogamic divisions, becomes an open ques- 
tion as soon as the existence of exogamy dissociated from clans has 
been established. The point comes out even more clearly where 
kinship exerts an influence oh matrimonial regulations. Among 
the Todas a purely objective investigation reveals a number of 
exogamous clans, as well as a series of matrimonial rules based on 
kinship. But, subjectively considered, the matter is quite different. 
The Toda merely knows that certain relatives through the father 
and certain relatives through the mother — all of them included 
in the term pilliol — are not marriageable persons for him. Besides 
members of other clans, an individual's piiliol group also embraces 
all the people of his own clan, but this fact does not seem to have 
been noticed by Rivers' informants before he pointed it out to 
them. Similarly, among the Blackfoot, members of a band are 
forbidden to intermarry, not as band members, but because they 
are considered blood relatives. In a manuscript by Sternberg, 
which the author lays under contribution for additional facts, 
the Gilyak are described as a people with exogamous gentes. Now, 
where gentes as such are the exogamous units, two gentes suffice 
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for the regulation of tribal marriages, the men of gens A marrying 
women of gens B, and vice versa. This reciprocal relationship is 
precisely what does not obtain in Gilyak society. If the men of 
gens A marry women of gens B, the men of gens B are ipso facto 
debarred from marrying women of gens A, the two gentes being 
regarded as gentes of "sons-in-law" and "fathers-in-law" respect- 
ively. The men of B must thus marry women of gens C, and so 
forth. It is, accordingly, obvious that the gens as such does not 
determine marriage. 

The thesis is thus established that "when the fact of a given 
social group not marrying within itself is ascertained, the infor- 
mation acquired is but partially complete " (p. 59) . The exogamous 
nature of a group, as objectively observed, may indeed be a primary 
trait; but it may also be a derivative trait, — a necessary consequence 
of other regulations not linked with the group as such. Dr Golden- 
weiser is thus emboldened to inquire, whether the exogamic character 
of Australian totem clans is a primary or a secondary characteristic. 
Taking up first the simpler form of social organization typified by 
the Dieri, viz., two exogamous phratries subdivided into smaller 
totem groups, he finds that a given clan can not be considered an 
exogamic unit because in no case are the exogamic marriage regu- 
lations fully determined by clan affiliation. If this condition did 
obtain, nothing would prevent members of clan a from marrying 
members of clan b of the same phratry. But this is emphatically 
not what takes place. In reality, clan a "behaves exactly as 
would an individual of phratry A if there were no clans" (p. 60). 
Because it forms part of a larger unit exogamic in its own right, 
clan a must ipso facto be exogamic. The condition of affairs is 
strictly parallel to that among the Tlingit and Haida Indians. 
In Australia the derivative character of clan exogamy is illustrated 
• among the anomalous Aranda (Arunta), where some clans occur 
in both phratries. Here a man of clan a may marry a woman of 
clan a if she belongs to a different phratry, but he must not marry 
her if she belongs to the same phratry. 

The argument is greatly strengthened by a consideration of 
the four-class system. For here the class is the marriage-regulating 
unit, and the clans are in no sense exogamous units, as each clan 
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contains two sets of members with distinct matrimonial regulations. 
In tribes with the eight-sub-class system a parallel argument holds: 
the sub-class is the marriage-regulating unit, and each clan consists 
of "four matrimonially heterogeneous units." The question arises, 
what, in these systems, may be the marriage-regulating functions 
of the phratry, and of the phratry and class, respectively? Dr 
Goldenweiser is of opinion that in the four-class system the fact 
beyond doubt is the exogamy of the class, while that of the phratry 
remains to be investigated; in the eight-sub-class system the im- 
mediate data indicate the exogamous nature of the sub-class, and 
the matrimonial functions of the class and phratry remain to be 
investigated. The point to be determined would be the native 
feeling with regard to these larger units, — whether, for example, the 
phratry of four-class tribes continues in the minds of the natives 
to constitute a distinct exogamic group. The necessity of taking 
into account the subjective attitude of the natives is strikingly 
illustrated in perhaps the most suggestive passage of the entire 
paper. A purely objective description of the regulations found 
among four-class tribes does not by any means necessitate the 
current mode of representation. Instead of subdividing two 
phratries into two exogamous classes, it is possible to unite the 
intermarrying classes into endogamous moieties with exogamous 
subdivisions. This has actually been done by Professor Klaatsch, 
a relatively naive observer in matters ethnological, in the description 
of Niol-Niol social organization. This traveler has even recorded 
native names for the endogamous moieties. Dr Goldenweiser 
rightly insists that, objectively, Klaatsch's mode of representation 
is as legitimate as the one ordinarily employed. His suspicions 
are aroused merely by the fact that endogamous moieties recognized 
as such by the aborigines have hitherto escaped the eyes of other 
Australian ethnographers. Moreover, the class names of the Niol- 
Niol apparently correspond to those of the Aranda, whose phratry- 
class organization seems firmly established. Accordingly, the 
author does not contend that Klaatsch's scheme represents the 
subjective facts, though he admits that "on a par with the dominant 
phratric organization there may also exist in these Australian tribes 
a consciousness of the objectively endogamous groups constituted 
by the pairs of intermarrying classes" (p. 64). 
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In this extraordinarily illuminating discussion the critic can 
find fault only with the author's use of the term "exogamy." 
A word is obviously required to designate the rule against members 
of a group marrying among themselves, — in other words, the rule 
of the incest group. The word sanctioned by usage is the ety- 
mologically unexceptionable and self-explanatory term "exogamy." 
Dr Goldenweiser, however, modeling his conception of the "typical 
exogamous relation" on the conditions supposedly found in Aus- 
tralian tribes with two phratries, writes: "An exogamous relation 
is fully represented only when both the group within which marriage 
is prohibited, and the one into which it is permitted or prescribed, 
are given" (p. 60). Accordingly, he views the class (among four- 
class tribes) as the exogamous unit par excellence, and finds an 
approach to "pure totemic exogamy" in the Arabana institution 
of each totem clan being permitted to intermarry with only one 
particular clan of the complementary phratry. Were the matter 
one purely of nomenclature, the re-definition of a current term would, 
of course, be perfectly legitimate. In the present instance, how- 
ever, it seems to the critic that the term is not, and can not 
conveniently be, used with consistency in the modified sense. 
Where there are only two social units exogamous in their own 
right, intermarriage follows as a physical necessity; the group into 
which marriage is permitted or prescribed is determined by the 
mere statement of the prohibitory regulations. This is obviously 
not the case when there are four, or six, or fourteen groups, within 
each of which marriage is prohibited. To be sure, it might be 
said that in such instances the exogamous relation, in Dr Golden- 
weiser's sense, is fully represented, inasmuch as, where statements 
to the contrary are lacking, a member of group 1 may marry 
members of all other groups. But if positive regulations are to 
be taken into account, it certainly is not the same thing whether 
a man must marry into the only group existing besides his own, 
whether he must marry into one of a number of other groups, or 
whether he may marry into any of the other groups extant. To 
the critic it seems that there are only two alternatives. Either 
we adopt the author's conception of exogamy. Then the mutual 
relationship of intermarrying classes with rules against intra-class 
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marriage would form the standard illustration of exogamy; phratries 
would formally, but, for reasons just given, might only formally, 
exemplify exogamy; and it would be inadmissible to speak glibly 
of four exogamous Tsimshian clans (p. 9), of a great number of 
exogamous Khasi clans (p. 53), of fourteen exogamous Bahima clans 
and forty-one exogamous septs (p. 74). Or, we cling to the ac- 
cepted usage of the term. Then exogamy may be ascribed to any 
group prohibiting marriage among its members. In this case, the 
exogamy of the Kamilaroi class, as well as the exogamy of the Ara- 
bana clan, is a derivative feature, — a logical consequence of phratric 
exogamy. In addition to this derivatively (and therefore relatively 
unimportant) exogamic trait, the Kamilaroi class and the Arabana 
clan have certain positive marriage-regulating functions, which, 
however, have nothing to do with exogamy, of which the functions 
are only prohibitory. 

In the next part of the section on "Exogamy and Endogamy," 
the author briefly mentions the constant tendency to extend regu- 
lations of marriage, even where fairly definite regulations already 
exist. An unusually suggestive instance is furnished by the Toda 
(p. 168). Within the (endogamous) Teivaliol moiety there are a 
number of exogamous clans. But the members of the Kundr 
clan outnumber the other clans to such an extent that the exogamous 
rule can only be followed by the Kundr marrying most of the mem- 
bers of the other clans. Thus very few of the latter are left to 
marry one another, and the condition of affairs seems to approach 
as a limit the widespread division of a tribe into two exogamous 
intermarrying phratries. The occurrence of positive obligations 
for certain classes to intermarry — a point too little noticed by other 
writers — is strikingly illustrated by the Gilyak groups of prospective 
husbands and wives. Dr Goldenweiser, in discussing the matri- 
monial institutions of this people, also calls attention to the corre- 
lated rules of "psychic intercourse." There is restriction of con- 
versation and intimacy between persons who might come into 
conflict from jealousy, and avoidance obtains, in different degrees 
of stringency, between relatives debarred from intermarrying. On 
the other hand, there is great freedom between prospective husbands 
and wives, and an extraordinary cordiality characterizes the re- 
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lations of fathers-in-law and sons-in-law. There can be little 
doubt that the correlation of the rules for sexual and psychic inter- 
course, which the author considers only in connection with a single 
tribe, merits more extensive investigation. 

The next two sections, "Totemic Names" and "Descent from 
the Totem," add little to the argument of the corresponding di- 
visions of Part I. Some additional examples are adduced to show 
that eponymous totems, while remarkably frequent, do not occur 
universally, and that the totem is not invariably regarded as the 
ancestor of the group. Under the heading "Taboo," the author 
points out that quite generally restrictions of conduct are associated 
with groups other than totem clans, while there are tribes, such 
as those of the Iroquois confederacy, whose totem clans are not 
connected with taboos against killing or eating the eponymous ani- 
mal. In reply to the specious reasoning of many writers, that 
totemites abstain from killing or eating their totems because they 
regard them as kin, Dr Goldenweiser intimates that taboos may 
have a variety of origins. The Omaha furnish a telling series of 
illustrations. For here many of the taboos associated with totem 
groups are logically unconnected with the totems, and it seems 
practically certain that each of these "fanciful prohibitions" had a 
distinct origin. 

In the pages on "The Religious Aspect of Totemism," the 
author emphasizes the fact that totemism and animal cult are 
distinct phenomena. Animal worship is prominent where totemic 
groups do not exist. On the other hand, worship of the totem is 
very rare, and in some cases there is a complete absence of religious 
associations with totems. It is obvious that under the circum- 
stances it would be absurd to regard totemism as a form of religion, 
or as a distinct stage in the evolution of religious beliefs. On this 
point, at least, Dr Goldenweiser finds himself in agreement with 
the views put forward in Frazer's most recent publication on the 
subject. 

The comprehensive survey of ethnological phenomena in Part II 
thus confirms the conclusions arrived at from a comparison of 
Australian and British Columbian conditions. Totemism can no 
longer be considered as an integral phenomenon. Totemic com- 
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plexes are "conglomerates of essentially independent features" 
(p. 88). It may be possible to trace logically the development 
of the several traits from a single hypothetical factor of fundamental 
importance, but only through historical proofs can such deductions 
gain scientific value even for limited areas. Neither a system of 
naming groups after totem animals, nor the doctrine of descent 
from the totems, nor a religious regard for the totem, in fact, not 
one of the symptoms ordinarily assumed, is a constant feature of 
totemism ; and there is no evidence for the historical or psychological 
primacy of any one of them. The instances of other factors — 
magical ceremonies in Australia, esthetic motives in British Colum- 
bia—rising to prominence within the totemic complex illustrate 
the variability of the phenomenon studied, and lead to the im- 
portant queries, "If totemism includes, roughly speaking, every- 
thing, is totemism itself anything in particular? Is there anything 
specific in this phenomenon, or has the name 'totemism' simply 
been applied to one set of features here, to another set there, and 
still elsewhere perhaps to both sets combined?" (p. 89). 

Dr Goldenweiser replies that, in the light of his foregoing an- 
alysis, the specific trait of totemism can not be a certain definite 
sum of elements, but only the relation obtaining between the elements 

(p. 92). In a given totemic complex, factors a, b, c are 

associated and correlated so as to form a relatively integral combina- 
tion. The fairly complete integration of totemic factors results 
from the fact that elements in themselves socially indifferent become 
associated with clearly defined social groups, the association being 
effected by means of descent (p. 93). In defining the relationship 
of the totemic elements, the author starts from a consideration of 
the current view that totemism has a religious and a social aspect. 
The occasional absence of any religious factor, notably among the 
Iroquois, induces him to eliminate the term "religious" and to 
conceive totemism as the association of "objects and symbols of 
emotional value" with definite social units, the latter being defined 
as units perpetuated through descent. Again, totemism is usually 
described as a static phenomenon. Yet, nothing is more obvious 
than its variability in time. Dr Goldenweiser's investigation, 
accordingly, culminates in the dynamic definition: "Totemism 
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is the process of specific socialization of objects and symbols of 
emotional value" (p. 97). 

As an epilogue, the substance of which would have more ap- 
propriately preceded the definition of totemism, comes a discussion 
of "Origins, in Theory and History." Schmidt's, Frazer's, and 
Lang's theories are jointly subjected to a methodological critique. 
Instead of attempting to understand present conditions on the basis 
of their established antecedents, these theories select a prominent 
feature of modern totemism and project it into the past, assuming 
it to be the starting-point of the totemic process. This, the author 
contends, is unjustifiable; for what is now of overshadowing sig- 
nificance need not always have figured with equal conspicuousness. 
The second step made by the theorists mentioned, namely, the 
deduction of other features from the one assumed to be primary, 
is likewise illegitimate; for it assumes the unity of the totemic 
features and a uniform law of development. The former assumption 
has been refuted by the preceding analysis, while the latter seems 
doubtful in the light of modern research. Finally, the authors- 
criticized err in neglecting the influence of borrowing on the de- 
velopment of culture in a given area. 

To bring home this last point, Dr Goldenweiser proceeds to 
show what the course of totemic development has actually been in 
the carefully studied region of British Columbia. While the 
southern Shuswap have the loose village organization typical 
of the Salish tribes of the interior, the western Shuswap have a 
social system obviously patterned on that of the coastal tribes,, 
and indirectly derived from them. Among other instances within 
the same area, the transformation of the institutions of certain 
Athapascan tribes is especially remarkable. Such features as 
potlatches, clan exogamy, and an hereditary nobility, have been 
obviously borrowed from neighboring coastal tribes; and in so 
far as the Athapascan tribes possessing these traits differ in the 
details of these institutions, the differences can sometimes be 
directly explained by contact with correspondingly differing tribes 
of the coast. The actual history of such changes could never be 
foretold by means of speculations as to primitive psychology; it 
was ascertained only by intensive study of the influences to which. 
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each tribe has been subjected (p. 109). In the data already ac- 
cumulated on Australia, Dr Goldenweiser finds evidence of the far- 
reaching influence of diffusion on cultural development; and his 
paper terminates in the confident prophecy that future research 
will reveal conditions of borrowing comparable to those established 
in British Columbia. As English ethnologists seem to adopt only 
with reluctance the historical point of view advocated by other 
students, it may be well to recall Tylor's memorable words: "Most 
of its phenomena (that is, of human culture) have grown into shape 
out of such ,a complication of events, that the laborious piecing 
together of their previous history is the only safe way of studying 
them. It is easy to see how far a theologian or a lawyer would go 
wrong who should throw history aside, and attempt to explain, 
on abstract principles, the existence of the Protestant Church or 
the Code Napoleon. A Romanesque or an Early English cathedral 
is not to be studied as though all that the architect had to do was to 
take stone and mortar and set up a building for a given purpose" 
(Researches into the Early History of Mankind, p. 4). 

The historical significance of Dr Goldenweiser's essay will 
perhaps become clearer from a parallel between the development 
of ethnological thinking and the evolution of philosophical thought 
in general. Popular philosophy has always had the tendency to 
assume a necessary bond between the constituents of a relatively 
stable complex of observed elements ,— to assume that there is a 
"thing" which has properties, an ego which has sensations, feelings, 
and other manifestations of consciousness. Valuable as such 
summaries of experience are from a practical point of view, they 
become indefensible from a higher standpoint. The ideas we form 
of "things" result from an association (by contiguity) of the ideas 
of its properties. A child learns by experience that a brown patch 
of color and a certain form of resistance to the touch are linked 
together, and by connections of these ideas develops the idea 
of a table. A "thing" is thus nothing distinct from its properties; 
it is nothing but the sum-total of these properties; there is no mystic 
unity in reality apart from the properties. (Cf. Hoffding, Psy- 
chologie, pp. 212, 226, 285.) The ethnologist, like the uncritical 
philosopher) is confronted at every step with conjunctions of feat- 
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ures which at first seem indissolubly united. , A geometrical pattern 
is associated in the primitive craftsman's mind with some definite 
animal or plant. It is natural to assume that the association is 
a primary one, — that the design is a degenerate attempt at realistic 
representation. Games are played as means of divination or pro- 
cesses of sympathetic magic. Should they not be conceived as 
ceremonial contrivances? Tales of heroic exploits culminate in 
the hero's ascension to the sky. Must not the whole plot be a 
function of his celestial affiliations? Social units with animal names 
and food taboos prohibit marriage within the group. To regard 
names, taboos, and exogamous rules as merely manifestations of 
the same fundamental phenomenon is, at a relatively early stage 
of inquiry, the obvious and psychologically most intelligible thing 
to do. 

At a more critical stage, however, the instability of the complexes 
attracts notice. What was at first supposed to be a necessary con- 
nection is reduced to a mere conjunction of elements. Thought 
is no longer arrested by a contemplation of the mystic underlying 
units and their relations with the observed elements; to determine 
the nature and interrelations of these elements themselves becomes 
the highest, nay only possible, goal of investigation. In the domain 
of physical science, a critical reformation of this type has been, 
within recent decades, effected by Professor Ernst Mach. In 
ethnology, the school which has set itself a corresponding aim, 
which endeavors to supplant the traditional belief in mystic eth- 
nological complexes with a deeper, though, it may be, still only 
proximate analysis into provisional elements, is the school headed 
by Professor Franz Boas. Under his influence Kroeber and 
Wissler have shown that the same pattern is subject to varying 
interpretations even within the same tribe: design and interpre- 
tation are found to correspond to distinct psychological processes. 
An analogous conclusion with regard to the conjunction of story 
plot and cosmic phenomena has been drawn by the present writer. 
Independently of Boas, but in thorough harmony with his point 
of view, Seler, in criticizing Preuss, and Haddon, in criticizing 
Culin, have pointed out en passant that the association of ritual 
with forms of diversion is a secondary development. What all 
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these writers have attempted in the study of their own problems, 
Dr Goldenweiser has done for the far more complicated subject 
of totemism. He has shown the futility of attempting to connect 
any definite conception of concrete ethnological facts with the term 
"totemism." He has shown that there is no justification for as- 
suming a common substratum underlying all the "totemic" com- 
plexes: a complete statement of all the social, religious, esthetic, 
and other correlates with their interrelations, as found in a given 
area, exhausts the possibilities of description and explanation. 

However, as already shown in the resume of the section on 
"The Complex in the Making," Dr Goldenweiser does not abandon 
the term "totemism," but seeks to justify its retention by a re- 
definition of the word from a dynamic standpoint. It is here 
that he passes beyond the limits reached by his fellow-students 
of secondary associations. For, while the latter are generally 
content to indicate the fact that a secondary association of elements 
has occurred, Dr Goldenweiser boldly undertakes to define, with 
some precision, the process itself of the association. That is to 
say, he does not merely hold that totemism is the result of a second- 
ary association of social units with various factors. He holds, in 
addition, that the association resulted from the fact that objects 
and symbols which were originally of emotional value only to in- 
dividuals became, through descent, values for definite social groups 
(P- 97)- 

Before entering into a critique of this conception, it is worth 
noting that many forms of association not ordinarily considered 
totemic would be classed as such according to the new definition. 
A phratry and a local group might illustrate the dynamic process 
in question as well as any "totem kin" of other writers. In 
particular, the fact that the name occupies no favored position, 
but appears as but one factor of many that may be associated, 
seems to render " totemism " almost all-inclusive. This is especially 
the case when we consider that, on the author's theory, it is not at 
all necessary that the names be derived from animals or plants. 
Discussing Iroquois totemism (p. 96, footnote), Dr Goldenweiser 
argues that even here, where the totem is merely a name, it, at 
least formerly, represented an emotional value, inasmuch as other- 
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wise the name would not have become firmly fixed in social groups. 
Obviously, the same reasoning — which the reviewer cannot con- 
sider conclusive — would apply to local units with non-animal names. 
It is not clear whether, or where, the author would draw the line 
here; indeed, the data bearing on names of totem groups require 
more extensive treatment than that given in the present paper before 
it will be possible to form a clear view of Dr Goldenweiser's con- 
ception of this special point. 

Dr Goldenweiser's definition of totemism may be considered 
from two points of view. In how far does it accurately represent 
the phenomena commonly designated as totemic? And, to what 
extent does it represent the totality of phenomena which seem 
psychologically and sociologically related with these totemic 
phenomena? 

In reply to the first query, it must be admitted that the author's 
definition outlines a plausible course of development. Nevertheless, 
it is possible to conceive that conditions other than those defined by 
Dr Goldenweiser may lead to typical totemism. Assume two 
locally distinct groups, each with its own taboos against the eating 
of a certain animal. Then the union of these two groups would 
lead to a typical totemic society, in the ordinary sense of the term, 
if we add the feature of exogamy. Such a hypothetical develop- 
ment in no way militates against the author's general point of view. 
Nevertheless, it is perfectly easy to understand the process, from 
what we know of the development of taboos, without recourse to 
the theory that the taboo was originally of only individual signi- 
ficance and afterwards became socialized through descent. Or, to 
take a case which is not hypothetical. What evidence is there to 
show that among the Iroquois the clan name was originally an 
individual possession which, through descent, became socialized? 
To exclude instances of this type from the list of totemic phenomena 
by a rigorous application of the definition would reduce the whole 
discussion to a logomachy, which would be entirely beside the 
author's purpose. For what he attempts to do is precisely to define 
the essential features of the process resulting in what are ordinarily 
called totemic phenomena. The fundamental objection to such a 
definition as Dr Goldenweiser has attempted is, that it is frequently 
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impossible to determine whether it correctly represents the historical 
process of association. If we assume the association of name and 
social group as the starting-point of totemism — and, as the author 
himself has shown, this combination sometimes exhausts the content 
of totemism — it is, in our ignorance of the actual history of the 
development, impossible either to prove or to refute the theory that 
the group names, not only in the Iroquois, but in the Australian 
cases as well, ever served to designate individuals. The inherent 
probability of such a condition does not seem very great. If the 
association of taboo and social group is taken as the starting point, the 
a priori probability of a socializing process will presumably appear 
considerably greater to the majority of ethnologists. . Nevertheless, 
the hypothetical instance given above seems to indicate that social- 
ization is not a Denknotwendigkeit for the comprehension of the 
established association. The critic is therefore of opinion that 
a non-committal attitude on the process of association (so far as 
it eludes observation) is highly advisable. Totemism would then 
be defined, not as a socialization of various elements of (at least 
potentially) emotional value, but merely as the association of such 
elements with social groups. 

The second question is, does Dr Goldenweiser's conception 
embrace all the phenomena essentially related to those of totemic 
phenomena generally recognized as such ? The writer feels that, 
inclusive as is Dr Goldenweiser's definition, it limits the field of 
totemism too narrowly by an exaggerated emphasis of the element 
of descent. By a "complete social unit" Dr Goldenweiser under- 
stands one group of at least two within the tribe, each including 
both men and women, and perpetuated by descent (pp. 93, 94, 97, 
98) . Accordingly, in dealing with the resemblance between totemic 
institutions and religious societies whose members share the same 
guardian spirit, he does not discover a genuine homology. "While 
a certain psychological affinity between the two institutions is not 
improbable, their genetic relationship, claimed by some, calls for 
demonstration" (p. 94). The matter of genetic relationship may 
be dismissed at once as irrelevant, for as Dr Goldenweiser, on the 
very next page, states his belief in the convergent evolution of 
totemic phenomena, absence of genetic connections would not, from 
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his point of view, bar religious organizations from the fold of totemic 
institutions. Their exclusion, then, rests essentially on the de- 
finition of a social unit. Now, the definition given by Dr Golden- 
weiser seems to the writer quite arbitrary. If the peculiarity 
of totemic phenomena lies only in the relation obtaining between the 
elements (p. 92), the psychological resemblance of this relationship 
would seem to be the predominant issue, while the precise nature 
of the social group becomes negligible. Among the Gros Ventre 
(Atsina), where every man passes successively through a series of 
age-societies, these grades are well-defined social units. The as- 
sociation with each of them of a certain animal for which several 
of the societies are named, does not seem to differ in principle from 
the association of a clan with its crest or eponymous animal ancestor. 
It may not be out of place here to refer to the fact that Schurtz 
has already darkly hinted at a connection between totemism and 
the age-grades of the northern Plains Indians (Altersklassen und 
Mannerbunde, p. 154). The argument just advanced in behalf 
of age-societies is obviously applicable to the type of religious 
societies specifically mentioned by Dr Goldenweiser, as well as 
to still other forms of social units. Is their exclusion justifiable 
from a point of view that emphasizes merely the relation of elements 
entering into a "totemic" complex? 

In advancing these comments, the writer is fully aware of the 
fact that he may not have fully grasped Dr Goldenweiser's meaning. 
The subject of totemism is not yet quite in the position of those 
metaphysical problems of which Clifford has said that, in discussing 
them, people find it peculiarly difficult not only to make out what 
another man means, but even what they mean themselves. But 
that it is peculiarly difficult to discover another man's conception 
of totemism, is amply attested by the recent history of ethnology. 
However this may be, Dr Goldenweiser himself knows quite well 
that his analytical study is not definitive, but programmatic; that 
the next step must be a more extensive ethnographic investigation 
of the field. What he has already given is a statement of first 
principles. Whatever deficiencies may be found in his definition, 
he has been the first to show at length, and with irrefragable logid, 
that totemism can not be treated as an integral datum, — the first, 
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as already stated, to apply the doctrine of secondary association 

to the subject of his inquiry. From this point of view, his paper 

constitutes a landmark in the history of totemic study, — the 

prolegomena to all positive attempts at a sane interpretation of 

"totemic" institutions. 
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